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The Structure of the Central Nervous System. By Dr. Ludwig 
Edinger, Frankfort-on-the-Main. Second revised edition, with 133 illus¬ 
trations. Translated by Willis Hall Vittum, M.D., St. Paul, Minn. 
Edited by C. Eugene Riggs, A.M., M.D., Professor of Mental and Nervous 
Diseases, University of Minnesota. Philadelphia and London: F. A. 
Davis, 1890. 

We have read this book with great care, and do not hesitate to give 
it unqualified praise. Its author handles a difficult subject so success¬ 
fully that the book is not only instructive but interesting—which is a 
great deal to say of a merely anatomical work. The treatise has two 
merits of first importance—clearness and brevity. It moreover tells us 
mainly what the author has himself seen, and does not speculate about 
the unknown functions of invisible parts. It is copiously illustrated, 
many of the cuts being from the author’s own sections. Thus, while 
they are sometimes rather crude in execution, and not always elegant 
in appearance, they impress the reader as being reliable. 

We have, of course, not attempted to verify all the author’s state¬ 
ments ; this, in a book devoted to the minute anatomy of the nervous 
system, were attempting too much. It is possible that a hypercritic 
might hunt out and proclaim some errors or some debatable statements, 
but we do not feel called to such work. We simply record the impres¬ 
sion made upon us that the book is clear in description, attractive in 
style, and trustworthy in statement, and must let Dr. Edinger’s well- 
earned reputation stand for all this, as it is well able to do. 

Some reflections suggested by this book may, however, be noted here. 
It becomes more and more clear as the minute anatomy of the central 
nervous organs is demonstrated by the improved methods of modern 
research, and the whole more fully harmonized with recognized func¬ 
tions, that our knowledge of this wondrous structure has been hindered 
not a little by the awkward terminology left us by the older anatomists. 
This is not a mere matter of words. To give a thing an inappropriate 
name—or, worse, a half-score of inappropriate names, all of them 
conveying no sense and hard to remember—is to make exact and useful 
knowledge of that thing not only difficult but next to impossible. A 
fantastic nomenclature is in fact a sign of dense, almost hopeless ignor¬ 
ance. The brain has suffered especially in this way. It was such a 
complete terra incognita to the former generations, who had no distinct 
ideas of its division of functions, that they overloaded the science with 
a stock of names which for lack of meaning and uncouthness of sound 
is not equalled in any department of human knowledge. It is too 
much, perhaps, to hope to see all this verbiage cast aside at once; but 
that, it will ultimately be much simplified we fully believe. Too much 
of it still lingers. Why should the motor tracts be called “pyramids” 
and the sensory tract a “ fillet ” or a “ lemniscus ? ” Why retain the 
“ pulvinar ” of the optic thalamus when by general consent the “ nates ” 
have been ignominiously pushed out? Dr. Edinger’s book deals as little 
with obsolete terms as an anatomical work well can, and this fact ac¬ 
counts not a little for its clearness and usefulness. 

If we were to specify any portion of the book as exceptionally well 
done, we would select the chapters on the mid-brain and its immediate 
connections. We commend also the clear demonstration of the develop- 
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ment of the brain from the primary vesicles, well illustrated from com¬ 
parative anatomy. This is the corner-stone of the science of cerebral 
anatomy; if it is well laid the superstructure of knowledge assumes, 
naturally, order and beauty. 

The translation of the book seems to have been done carefully. The 
author is to be congratulated on being so well presented to the large 
circle of readers which we hope he will find in America. J. H. L. 


A Treatise on Massage, Theoretical and Practical, with Results 

in over Fifteen Hundred Cases. By Douglass Graham, M.D. 

Second edition. New York: J. H. Vail & Co., 1890. 

That this book has reached the second edition in six years shows that 
it has been a success in the instruction it was intended to give. In its 
350 pages it covers the ground most thoroughly for the student who 
desires the history, etc., of the art, but it will not be of much service to 
the busy practitioner, as the latter will probably find it difficult to 
extract from it the directions necessary for his use. 

The author objects to the use of pictures, illustrations, etc., preferring 
to rely alone upon what he says can be better described by words; yet, 
we cannot but feel, in the multiplicity of words, that the learner will be 
more confused than he would have been by even poor engravings. 

The definition of massage as “ a group of procedures which are best 
done with the hands, such as friction, kneading, manipulation, rolling, 
and percussion of the external tissues of the body in a variety of ways, 
either with a curative, palliative, or hygienic object in view,” is expres¬ 
sive. This combination of movements, passive, resistive, and assistive, 
is often spoken of as the Swedish Movement Cure. 

His history of the art is particularly full, yet we cannot see in a book 
of this character the necessity for history being carried to an account of 
the abode and characteristics of the Aryan nation. 

He gives due credit to Metzger, Ling, and Mitchell for their prophy¬ 
lactic and scientific application of the principles. 

The remark that rubbing should be tender and gentle, yet strong, is 
very good. The effect of massage is best expressed by the sentence on 
page 79, where he says “it arouses dormant capillaries, increases the 
area and speed of the circulation, furthers absorption, and stimulates the 
vasomotor nerves, all of which are aids and not hindrances to the heart’s 
action and to nutrition in general, as more blood passes through the 
masseed region in a given time and nutrition is thereby increased.” It 
is undoubtedly to this fact that massage owes its fame. The benefits of 
massage are not only from its effect upon the capillaries and bloodvessels, 
bat particularly by its stimulation of the flow of the diseased and worn- 
out tissues through the lymph channels and lymph spaces. 

He groups the proceedings chiefly under four heads, viz.: friction, 
percussion, pressure, and movement, and gives the dose of massage as 
dependent upon the frequency and force of the manipulation and the 
length of time during which these are to be employed when considered 
with regard to the effect upon the patient. 



